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THE DOCTOR WAS TAKING A DAY'S OUTING. He
had locked up his house at the corner of the Rue, de la Sourdiere,
and had driven out of Paris by the great south road; it was
Sunday, and such patients as called could just go away again,
and come back on Monday morning. He was a member of the
National Assembly and punctilious in his attendances; but for
once the National Assembly would have to debate without his
help.

It owed him a holiday. It was he who had made its intermin-
able sessions possible, bearable even. They had been quite
unbearable until he had insisted on more elbow-room for the
members, proper backs to their seats; fourteen hours of
upright weight on the posterior, with no change to lean back,
can exhaust the most fervent idealism. He had also had a
couple of stoves installed to warm the Kiding-school that had
been converted into their Parliament House. It was July now,
and there was no need for stoves, but they would be grateful to
the doctor when winter came again.

He had driven out in his own little caleche three-quarters of
the way to Fontainebleau. It had been hot and dusty on the
road, but the miles of green tree and green field on each side
were a very welcome change from the towering houses which
turned most Paris streets into sunless canyons, swarming with
man and the refuse of man. The doctor prided himself on
being a philanthropist, on working for the comfort and well-
being of his fellow-creatures in more practical ways than by
haggling over the new Constitution of France, or framing
defiant messages to the rest of Europe. But it was good to get
away from the piled housefuls of them sometimes, to spin past
woods and cornfields, past the pigs and hens in the roadside
farms, past the few churchgoers who still thought that Sunday
was not Sunday without a Mass. It was good to stable at the
little inn at Ponthierry, order dinner in an hour's time, and stroll
down to the banks of the river while they were getting it ready.
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